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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Statement of the Problem 
The main purpose of this study was to test the following 
hypotheses: 
1. Educational games can serve as useful teaching aids in 
introducing and reinforcing knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills in eects; arithmetic and social science. 
2. Educational games can be used effectively for purposeful 
learnings in grades one through twelve. 
4. Hducational games can capture, hold, broaden, and deepen 
the interests of pupils. 
The further purposes of this study were to create new educational 
games and devices, to adapt games for classroom use, and to discover 
what educational and psychological principles might be involved in the 


classroom use of games and devices. 


Origin and Importance of the Study 

Children have always learned their culture traits by imitating 
adults, and one of the most familiar forms of this imitation is the 
age-old game of "let's pretend." So the practice of learning through 
games has always been with us. Not until 1836, however, was the theory 
of learning through games adopted and supported by educators. In 1836 
Friedrich Froebel started to popularize the play way to learning 


through his kindergarten movement in Germany. (1) 
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Since the time of Froebel, the idea of using educational games 
and devices as teaching aids has grown in popularity in western Europe, 
in the United States, and even in Russia. Russian primers of today 
contain sheets of letters tote cut apart and used in reading and spell-' 
ing games. (2) 

The theory of learning through games and devices has been 
supported by some statistical studies, such as the one made by George 
Anderson in 1957. In his study Dr. Anderson proved within the five 
percent level of significance that the visual and tactual devices used 
in his experiment helped to promote the learning of eighth-grade arith- 
metic. (3) | | 

Dr. Anderson's study is unusual in that it tested sdaghevonal 
devices in a secondary class. Games and devices are often used as 
teaching aids in the primary grades. But comparatively little use is 
made of them in the intermediate and secondary grades. Intermediate 
and secondary teachers need material on educational games that is suit- 
able for their classes, and this study can supply such material. 

At present there is no single sourcebook available that gives 
teachers information on commercial and non-commercial euaiee and devices 
for classroom use. Teachers need such a sourcebook, just as they need 
sateiiens of books, films, and recordings. They need to know what teach- 
ing aids are on the market so that they can order educational games and 
devices intelligently. They also need information on non-commercial 
classroom games that can be used to enliven drill work. With the trend 


toward individualized teaching, they need new independent-work ideas, 
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and educational games are valuable setagitisa for students who are 
working independently while the teacher is giving individualized 
instruction. Teachers particularly need the type of game book that 
gives concrete suggestions for classroom use of the game as well as 
playing instructions. 

Compilations of records, films, and free and inexpensive teaching 
materials are available. But researchers ans Aone comparatively little 
toward making compilations of non-commercial educational games and 
almost nothing toward making compilations of commercial educational 
games. 

Busy teachers cannot afford to spend their time studying dozens 
of articles, pamphlets, and game-manufacturers! catalogs. They need a 
single, concise, easily~-accessible source of tested educational games. 


Appendix A of this study can supply them with such a source. 


Procedures of the Study 
In doing this research project on educational games, the writer 
used the following procedures: 

1. The writer studied the available book, pamphlet, and magazine 
literature on educational games and devices; wrote to twenty- 
eight manufacturers of games and toys, explaining this research 
project and requesting material on educational games; and 
studied catalogs and advertisements describing commercial games. 
Then the writer examined games at twenty-four stores to become 
acquainted with the educational items on the market, studied 


the instruction sheets accompanying commercial games, and 
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prepared a card file of commercial and non-commercial educa- 
tional games and devices. 

2. The writer set up two criteria for the selection of games to be 
included in this study: subject-matter applicability and student 
interest. These criteria were decided upon because the appli- 
cability to subject matter made the games educational and the 
student interest supplied motivation. 

3. With the help of Dr. G. Murphy, Professor of Mducation, The 
Pennsylvania State University, and three teachers from Hanover 
Park Regional High School, Hanover, New Jersey (J. Pace, 

Mi. Kushner, and H. Aronson), the writer selected the one hundred 
games that best fit the criteria. The Hducation 536 class 
(Intersession, 1957, The Pennsylvania State University) also 
helped with the selection. Some of the games were manufactured 
by commercial companies; some were sugvested by magazine, book, 
or pamphlet references; some were contributed by teachers; and 
some were originated or adapted by the writer. 

4, The writer wrote descriptions of these one hundred games. The 
descriptions included not only playing instructions but also 
suggestions for classroom use. To insure that these suggestions 
would be practical, the writer tried out the majority of the 
games in her own classes. “ince the writer taught severely 
retarded high school students (Reading Clinic and Experimental 
Language Arts) as well as average and above-average high school 


students, she had the opportunity to try out games that 
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exercised elementary skills as well as more advanced skills. 

5. With the help of Dr. H. Davison, Professor of lducation, The 
Pennsylvania State University, the writer prepared a question- 
naire designed to test the hypotheses of this study. This 
questionnaire was used by the teachers who tested and evaluated 
the games. 

6. The writer conferred individually with each of these sixteen 
teachers before the testing began. The hundred games were 
distributed from grades one through grade twelve. Hach teacher 
filled out a questionnaire on each game that he used in his 
class. The writer conferred with the teachers again upon 
collecting their questionnaires. In these conferences the 
teachers commented informally about the games and their class- 
room use. 

7. From the questionnaires and the informal’ commentaries of the 
teachers, the writer tested the hypotheses and reached the 


conclusions set forth in this study. 


Definitions of Terms 
The following definitions are applicable in this study: 
1. <A game is a contest among players, carried on according to set 
rules. ° 


2. A device is a piece of equipment operated manually, mechanically, 


or electrically. 
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3. An educational game or device is one that is designed to help 
bring about learning in language arts, arithmetic, or social 
science. 

4, Arithmetic is a subject-grouping that includes number concepts, 
as well as skills in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, fractions, and decimals. 

5. Social science is a subject-grouping that includes geography and 
history. 

6. Language arts is a subject-grouping that includes reading, 


writing, spelling, speaking, and listening. 


Limitations of the Study 
This study of educational games and devices has the following 
limitations: | 
1. The study is limited in that only games manufactured in the 
United States are included. Also, the population involved in 
the study comes from two areas in one state, New Jersey, and 
from the following school systems: Evergreen Elementary School, 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey; La Grande Elementary School, Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey; Scotch Plains Junior High School, Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey; Hanover Park Regional High School, Hanover, 
New Jersey. 
—_ 2. The population was limited to the pupils of grades one through 
sive: a6 taught by Miss 0. Demianenko, Mrs. M. Dougherty, 
Mrs. P. Serudato, and Mrs. M. Van Buren from Evergreen School; 


Mrs. C. Rinsky, Miss M. Slack, and Miss W. Bitner from 
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La Grande School: Miss M. Reibis, Mrs. V. Haine, Mrs. M. Gabler, 
and Mr. P. Gianakis from Scotch Plains Junior High School; 

Miss M. Kushner, Miss J. Pace, Miss N. Raine, Mr. R. Lukasik, 
and Mr. H. Aronson from Hanover Park Regional High School. 

3. The nature of the study is a limiting factor in that it narrows 
the field of educational games and devices down to one hundred 
items. This is by no means an exhaustive list. There are 


numerous other effective educational games and devices. 


Summary 

The purpose of this study was to test the hypotheses that educa- 
tional games can serve as useful teaching aids in the areas of language 
arts, arithmetic, and social science; that educational games can be 

used effectively for purposeful learnings in grades one through twelve; 

and that they can capture, hold, broaden, and deepen the interests of 
pupils. | 

Some of the games and devices were obtained from manufacturers; 
some, from descriptions in books, pamphlets, and articles; some, from 
teachers; and some were originated or adapted by the writer. 

The treatment was concerned with selecting one hundred classroom 
games, writing descriptions of them, arranging for trials and evaluations 
of these games by teachers so as to test the hypotheses of this study, 


and drawing conclusions about the games on the basis of teacher opinion. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


Introduction 
Learning through play is not a new idea. Children have always 
agave tne world, imitated their elders in their "let's pretend" games, 
and learned through imitation. Some of the board games and party games 
that children enjoy most are educational in nature. Youngsters practice 
“addition and subtraction while playing Monopoly, and they increase their 
knowledge of literature and history through Charades. Learning through 
play is not a new idea to children, to parents, or to teachers. But 
supplementing the school curriculum with educational games is a fairly 
new idea. And it is this idea of educational games for classroom use 
that will be developed in the ol review of literature. 
The information on educational games is organized under these 
five headings: 
1. Origins of educational games (before 1920) 
2. Post-1920 books on educational games 
3. Magazine coverage of educational games 
4, Recent commercial production of educational games 


5. Pamphiets and booklets about educational games 


Origins of Educational Games (Before 1920) 


The first educational philosopher to support the play way to 
learning was Friedrich Froebel. He believed in play as an important 


phase of developmental activity. In Germany in 1836, when he began his 
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work in the education of young children, he recommended the following 
kindergarden equipment for each child: six soft woolen palls ‘in 
different colors; a sphere, a cube and a ayiindeny wooden forms divided 
into parts; squares and triangles; wooden slats; and circles of silver 
wire. By playing with these objects, the child learned to manipulate. 
The child had concrete experience with the forms before learning con- 
cepts about them. ‘The ancestry of today's manipulative Child Guidance 
Toys can be traced back to Froebel's educational devices. Of course, 
most of today's manipulative toys are less complicated than Froebel's 
wooden forms. One of his three-dimensional forms was divided into 
thirty-six parts. (4) 

In the 1850's two Froebel-inspired teachers came to the United 
States and opened iamaeeedetens in which they used the Froebel re 
ment. Mrs. Carl Schurz started a private, German-speaking kindergarden 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, and Miss Caroline frankenberg opened a similar 
kindergarden in Columbus, Ohio. Miss Elizabeth Peabody opened the 
first English-speaking kindergarden in this country in 1860. . She was 
acquainted with the educational ideas of Froebel, and she used his 
ideas in her Boston kindergarden. (5) 

From 1869 on, at least one commercial manufacturer of games was 
working hand in hand with teachers. Milton Bradley, founder of the 
Milton Bradley Company in Springfield, Massachusetts, became interested 
in the kindergarden movement and started manufacturing and distributing 
educational toys and equipment for kindergarden use. Today the 


Milton Bradley Company carries one of the best lines of educational 
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games and devices in the United States, and the line includes games for 
all grades. 

The British manufacturer, John Betts, was a little ahead of 
Milton Bradley in publishing educational games, but the Betts games 
found their way only into homes, not into schools. In 1852 Betts 
appealed to the British family's pride-in~-empire through the board game, 
A Tour Through the British Colonies, which neioed the players learn 
social science. In this game the players would spin a spinner to get 
from colony to colony én the playing board. Hach time a player landed 
on a new colony, the leader would read aloud a description of that part 
of the Empire. The first player to arrive "home" in England won the 
game. By modern standards a game like this one would be considered 
slow-moving and dull. But in the mid-1800's the John Betts series of 
educational games was quite popular. Over 12,000 sets were sold to 
British families. (6) | 

In the early 1900's the Italian educator, Maria Montessori, 
developed an involved method of training the five senses through educa~ 
tional games and devices, Among her more useful innovations were 
playing-cards with sandpaper letters and numbers pasted on them for 
pupils who were learning to read and compartmentalized boxes of sticks. 
for pupils who were learning to count. (7) 

The Montessori Method had this shortcoming: it emphasized educa- 
tional devices so strongly that it seemed to favor the use of equipment 
for equipment's sake. For example, the Monteauont sense training equip- 


ment included special frames for buttoning, lacing, and tying; these 
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11 
frames were unnecessary since the pupils could have developed motor 
coordination just as well by buttoning their coats and iaeine and tying 
their shoe strings. 

| Despite this shortcoming of the Montessori Method, it gained 
popularity in the United States. In fact, there was so much demand for 
the Montessori equipment that The House of Childhood, Incorporated, a 
New York City company, found it meeritaute to produce and distribute 
Montessori Didactic Apparatus, a box of heavy cardboard letters used in 
the Montessori Method of teaching writing. (8) 

While Maria Montessori was popularizing her method, Martha Holton 
and Hugenia Kimball, two American teachers, were pioneering a somewhat 
similar method. In 1905 their book, Games, Seat Work, and Sense Training 
Exercises, was published, -In it they gave directions for educational 
games that could be used throughout the elementary grades rather than 
just in the early primary grades. Many of their games could be played 
without the involved equipment that was necessary for the Montessori 
games. (9) 

The majority of the schoolroom games of the seni 1900's are 
interesting as period pieces, but they are sg -oanaaeea as knickers for 
present-day use. The following rhyme from Alhambra Deming's Games and 
and approach that was typical in those days: 

"T seen a bear," said Billy Boo 

And all the others said it too. 

"T saw a bear," said Bobby Bright 

And the teacher said, "That's right." 


Then all the others said it too, 
Even Billy Boo. (10) 
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In her book Miss Deming also suggests games for oral practice of 
correct forms. In one game the leader asks, "Tom, if you were a dog, 
what should you do?" Tom replies, "If I were a dog, I should bark." 

The leader then touches Tom with a "magic" wand, and Tom barks. (11) 

Most of today's teachers would shy away from the Billy Boo rhyme 
and the usage game since they know from Pooley's research that correct 
speech is formed by constantly hearing and practicing proper usage until 
it becomes habitual rather than by isolated Veaeens and drills in 
usagee (12) 

In Miss Deming's book, however, as in most of the early game 
pooks, today's teachers can find a few ideas for games to use in their 
classes. Even in such an unlikely source as Bancroft's Games for 
Pl ound, Home School, and Gymnasium, which was written primarily for 
phe tiene education teachers of the early 1900's, the modern teacher will 
find a few games designed to help pupils learn language te. siamese 
or social science. (13) 

Education by Plays and Games by G.H. Johnson contains many 
subject-centered games, but in quite a few of them, as in the old-fash- 
jioned spelling bee, a pupil is "out" as soon as he misses. (14) Such 
games are not popular today since, through them, the pupils who need the 
most practice get the least. | 

In summary, during the 1800's and early 1900's, a few commercial 
games with educational value were manufactured for school use, and some 
non-commercial, teacher-originated games began to make an appearance in 


the classroom. 
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13 
Post-1920 Books on Educational Games 
Considering the number of education books published since 1920, 
very few have been published about games designed to help pupils learn 
language arts, arithmetic, or social science. Collections of physical 
education games are numerous, sae collections of subject-centered class- 
room games are rare. Of course, educational games have received honor- 
able mention--a page here, a paragraph there--in many books. The 
following quotation is typical of these nods of approval: 
Games are effective techniques for enriching learning 
on the elementary level. They can turn a dry and dull lesson 
into an exciting and interesting learning event. Games are 
used to speed arithmetic, social studies, language arts, and 
other areas. Games are a part of good individual and group 
social living. They provide profitable physical, language, 
and number experiences. (15 
After praising educational games, however, most euthors neglect 
to describe their favorites or to refer the reader to a good collection. 
In this section are described those collections. which, in whole 
or in part, contain games designed to help pupils learn language artsy. 
social science, or arithmetic. | 
Rosamond Losh and Ruth Mary Weeks felt that the number experience 
to be gained from games was so valuable that they compiled a large 
collection of number games and presented them io one of the few books 
to be found on this subject: Primary Number Projects. The authors 
originally intended this book for teachers of kindergarden, first and 
second grades. (16) But it cam be used profitably by teachers through- 


out the elementary grades. since it includes games that exercise counting, 


addition, subtration, multiplication, division, and measurement~-linear, 
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weight, and liquid. This collection includes no commercially-manufac-~ 
tured games. But it is an excellent collection of non-commercial 
educational games that can ive played with no equipment or with easy-to- 
make equipment. 

The two books by Neva Boyd, Schoolroom Games and Handbook of 
Games, present a good variety of games designed to help pupils learn 
language arts, arithmetic, and Joetel science. All the equipment that 
is suggested for the games can be made or secured by the teacher. The 
ABC Game, for example, can be played with pictures cut from magazines, 
(17) and quite a few of the games can be played with no equipment. In 
her second book Miss Boyd presented quite a few old party games such as 
Buzz, (18) Ghost, (19) and Twenty Questions, (20) which can be adapted 
for classroom use. ; 

Games for Children by Kohl and Young also contains deugriptions 
of old games. which can be adapted for use in school. Categories (or 
Guggenheim), for example, can be used to nelntoxes learnings in language 
arts or social science. (21) 

Stanley Pashko's Book of Indoor Games has special appeal for most 
teachers because it includes some spelling games which require simulta- 
neous participation by the whole class (as contrasted to the one~by-one 
participation in an old-fashioned spelling bee). While playing Jumbled 
Words (sometimes called Scrambled Words) the whole class is trying to 
decode the rearranged letters and figure out the correct spelling of the 
words. (22) | 


The School Game Book by Margaret Mulac has this distinctive 
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feature: the directions for the games are addressed to the pupils rather 
than to the teacher. Therefore, pupils can read the chapters on dramatic 
games, arithmetic games, relays, and spelling games and select the ones 
they want to play. (23) 

One type of educational game was conspicuous by its absence from 
all the aforementioned collections. None of the books included ccmmer~- 
cial educational games. Hence these books were of limited assistance in 
this study of one hundred educational games, more than half of which are 


commercially manufactured. 


Magazine Coverage of Educational Games 

Professional magazines are one of the most fruitful sources of 
ideas for educational games and devices, both because teachers like to 
write short. articles about their favorite tricks of the trade and because 
many educational magazines carry a regular column or page about clever 
classroom activities. 

The Instructor presents two such columns. The first, entitled 
"Teachers Help One Another," is a classroom-ideas exchange which occa- 
sionally includes a few paragraphs about the classroom use of a teacher- 
originated game. The second, entitled "Games for Elementary School," is 
primarily a physical education activities column, but it also*presents a 
few games designed to help pupils learn language arts, arithmetic, and 
social science. 

The Grade Teacher has a regular feature called "Swap Shop for 
Teachers" in which educational games are sometimes described. In most 


issues the magazine also carries a two-page spread entitled "Grade by 
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Grade Helps." This spread is composed of eight elasercom games and/or 
projects, one for each grade (grades 1 through 8). 

The Clearing House feature, "Tricks of the Trade," differs from 
the classroom-ideas columns in The Instructor and The Grade Teacher in 
that some of its items describe junior and senior high school teaching 
techniques. The other two magazines are designed primarily for elemen- 
tary school teachers. | 

The Colorado School Journal column, "It's News to Us," describes 
new school equipment. Most of the column is taken up with large items 
(the latest things in desks, chalkboards, filing cabinets, etc.) but it 
also nentnens new educational devices such as indestructible globes and 
flannel board sets. 

Exchange is a short magazine published by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. This Council is composed of seventy school communities 
in and around New York City. All the articles in this magazine are 
short descriptions of specific aiasescon practices, so some mention of 
an educational game or device can be found in almost every issue. The 
Magazine encourages pooling and sharing of good educational practices 
among its member school systems. 

The professional journals in the field of mathematics are in the 
lead in giving coverage to commercial educational games. Apparently 
mathematics teachers are receptive to the idea of using manipulative 
materials to demonstrate mathematical concepts. And there are great 
similarities between such wan taulative materials as circles cut into 


fractional parts and such commercial educational games as Milton Bradley's 
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17 
Fractions Are Fun, 

In the "Reviews and Evaluations" section of the Mathematics 
Teacher is the subheading "Devices," and ander that subheading the 
reader will seussionally fiat a review of a manufactured game designed 
to help pupils learn arithmetic. These reviews give manufacturer; price, 
description, and evaluation of the game by the reviewer. 

The Arithmetic Teacher of March, 1958, carried an excellent 
article entitled "Commercial Games for the Arithmetic Class." (24) In 
this article is an annotated list of thirty-seven commercial games that 
can be used as teaching aids in arithmetic. The information given about 
each game includes price, manufacturer, number of different sets avail- 
able, equipment, and subjects exercised. This article also lists the 
addresses of nineteen manufacturers of MacWA onal games. 

The growth of Sypevest in educational games during the past ten 
years is apparent to anyone who compares the number of Education Index 
entries under "Games, Educational" in the early 1950's with the number 
of entries during the last few years. Magazine coverage of educational 


games has increased and improved greatly. 


Recent Commercial Production of Educational Games 

During the depression years and the war years, manufacturers of 
educational games did little to expand their lines of items. But the 
last decade has seen great growth in the number of educational games on 
the market. 


Since school appropriations increased during the 1950's and since 


teacher interest in educational games also increased, more and more 
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commercial educational games are being bought with school funds and 
used in the classroom. 

Large toy companies such as Milton Bradley, Cadaco Ellis, and 
Parker Brothers manufacture special lines of games for school use in 
addition to their regular lines of games for home use. Specialized com- 
panies such as Kenworthy Educational Service and Garrard Press (publisher 
of the Dolch Games) cater specifically to the schools. They manufacture 
educational games only. Other manufacturers such as American Crayon 
Company and Sifo carry a few educational items in their catalogs. 

Some companies are trying to increase their business with the 
schools by sappiine teacher's manuals to accompany their educational 
games and devices. The Holgate Company offers The Primary Teacher's 
Manual for Use with Holgate igs, (25) and Daintee Toys, Incorporated, 
supplies Manual for Teaching with the Abacus Type Counting Frame. (26) 

Toy and game manufacturers are working hand in hand with educa- 
tors in many ways. Garrard (27) and Kenworthy (28) employ school 
personnel as consultants, originators of games, and writers of teacher's 
manuals. Dr. Edward Dolch created the complete line of games published 
by Garrard. Playskool has its proposed new items tested and evaluated 
by educators before going into production. (29) Creative Playthings 
works anh educational research groups to formulate checklists of 
recommended toys and equipment and to supply the materials on those 
checklists. (30) | 

Another example of the close cooperation presently existing 
between manufacturers and educators is The Toy Yearbook, nicknamed by 


Forbes Magazine of Business as "The Social Register of Toyland." Before 
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